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(Continued from page 71.) 


James Logan to Thomas Callowhill. 


“13th Sixth month, 1706. 
“[ fear we shall be engaged in great per- 
plexities, by reason of that most unfortunate 
baseness of Philip Ford. Never was any per- 


son more barbarously treated, or baited eke been here, (for instance, M. Bannister— 


undeserved enemies. He has been able to foil 

all attacks from public adversaries, but "tis his 

fortune te meet with greatest severities from | 
those that owe most to him. One would think 

there was almost a commission granted, as 

once against Job, for his trial ; for such an ac- 
cumulation of adversities has seldom been 

known to attack a person, that so little deserv- 

ed them. It must be confessed that something 

of it all is owing to his easiness and want of 
caution. I wish some of those that are ac- 

quainted with the more effectual way of trans- 

acting such concerns, would search into the 

bottom of it; consider, by the most unbiassed 

advice, the strength of his antagonists, and en- 

deavour to fix on the most effectual means for 

his security; for as far as I can gather from 

the accounts which I have at such a distance, 
Philip Ford’s desigas were base and barbarous 
from the beginning. And what an old, cun- 
ning, self-interested man, with such intentions, 
might be capable of doing, when he had so 
much goodness, open-heartedness, and confi- 
dence in his honesty, to deal with, is not diffi- 
cult to imagine.” 


James Logan to William Penn; 
“26 Nov’r, 1706. 

*“T once more will give it positively as my 
opinion, that thou wilt daily find more and 
more inconveniences to arise from hence, that 
will grievously obstruct thy proceedings, and 
that if thou defers a treaty, thou wilt bein great 
danger of quite losing the opportunity. I do 
really think the present Assembly is mischiev- 
ously bent against thee, and in the Lower 
Counties ’tis in vain to plead thy interest, for 
they take that to be always repugnant to 
theirs. 

“Ours here contend for the whole power, 
and leave the governor only a name, and they 
ery by their right from thy first charter, grant- 


ed them in England, which should be still ob-| doubt the‘county of Bucks. * eo. 8 


ligatory upon thee.” 
Wey YT aes “ Dec’r 20th. 
“The Assembly had not last week resolved 
by their votes on any address to the queen, but 
those that are of their counsel have dropt 
something to that purpose, and say it is fully 
designed ; and the aim, it seems, is what I 
have meptioned—to desire her to take them 
ints her own hands. My thoughts ‘are full 
upon this, but I cannot take room to express 
them ; only that - ° ° 
when they are given to understand [in Eng- 
land] that it is the very leaven of George 
Keith, left among the people at his separation, 
now fermenting up again, and that these pro- 
ceedings are contrary to the mind of honest 
Friends, (as appears by their letter in 1705,) 
and especially, if any travelling Friends, who 


> 


On the 24th Dec’r, the governor and Council 
sent their reasons for their objections against 
the bill a second time, and, to prevent loss of 
more, proposed a conference immediately. But 
instead of this, they spent four days in drawing 
up an insolent answer, and, then, without giv- 
ing any prior notice, adjourned themselves for 
six weeks. The governor let them stay at 
home five of these, and then called them, re- 
quiring them to come to a conference, without 
further delay, to settle the objections. Accor- 
dingly they came, and when it has lasted about 
an hoar, David Lloyd keeping his seat gener- 
ally when he spoke, and latterly, altogether, 
the governor very mildly told him it was his 
duty to stand, as others did, when he spoke. 
Lloyd refused, and the governor proceeded in 
the debate, but some minutes after, spoke to 


him the second time, about the same. Upon 
who is a discreet, good woman,)—can be got| which, the other rose, and broke up the con- 
to speak their knowledge ; this cannot but de-| ference, and said, as he was affronted, he could 
feat their measures, one would think. And/not stay any longer. ‘This trifle cost a whole 
then, when it is made to appear, that, to thy | week in messages. The House disapproved of 
ruin, thou hast been fighting the quarrels of the | his proceedings, but would not desert their 
honest people here, and art turned upon and| speaker. They, at length, espoused his cause, 
bitten by the viperous spirit that poisons the|and pleaded an equality between themselves 
bosom "tis warmed by ; ° - . and the governor, which he. found himself 
I say, then, if | might advise, I would proceed | obliged, in duty, not to waive, (as being a di- 
vigorously in the surrender, treating, if possi-| rect affront to the queen’s authority,) yet still 
ble, at once with the Queen and the Lord| pressed them to renew the conference, and to 
Treasurer, thy friend ; and let the formalities | order their speaker to acknowledge his error. 
after be managed by the Laws-Commissioners. | But they refused, and so it entirely fell. They 
This will be difficult, doubtless, but ’tis a short/are now drawing up addresses to the queen 
cut; and, thy story once fully told there, I| and the Lords of Trade, requesting their assis 
fancy, might open a way against all opposi-| tance against the many infractions made upon 
tion. . . Had I a little more} their privileges; and are to complain of the 
time, I should endeavour to have a letter from | many artifices that have been used, to trepan 
Friends here, to those there, concerning these | them over hither, and then violate all promises 
matters. # ° ° made before the charter made and printed in 
“ First month 2d, 1706-7. | England, [which] Lloyd pleaded to the gover- 
* On the 9th Dec’r last, I gave thee, by my | nor to be still in force, [not] being vacated by 
letter, an account of our mischievous Assem-| means of the Lower Counties, who were no 
bly’s proceedings. They sate till yesterday, | parties to the king’s grant. They have treated 
(excepting an adjournment of five weeks,) but| me with the greatest malice and bitterness, but, 
have not agreed’so much as upon the bill for|as it happens, to my advantage, and their 
establishing of courts ; which obliged the lieu-| shame, with equal folly and nonsense. Afler 
tenant-governor, by advice of Council, to settle | many votes against me, declaring me to be a 
them by an ordinance, made exactly conform- | public enemy, a subverter of the people’s rights, 
able to their own bill, as far as was necessary | &c., they at length brought the matter to an 
for the end proposed, only leaving out the oth-| impeachment ; by which, thou wilt find all that 
er heads that they insisted upon, but were not|the whole province can lay to my charge ; and 
essential to that end, and such others as requir- | | have some reason to be pleased that they can 
ed a law to make them valid. S * say no more, = * . All hopes 
They have carried their opposition so far as to | of supplies from the people here are over. Our 
deny the governor’s power to establish courts | crops have failed last year, as well as the pre- 
without them. But last week, that of Chester | ceding, and we are reduced exceeding low. 
was held, very regularly, and with great unan- | The seasons are strangely altered ; for we have 
imity among the people, who attended in great- | had a winter almost wholly open, and much 
er numbers than had been known for many|more mild than I have frequently known in 
years before. In this county we shall have| England. We have been very unhealthy, but 
one held, I believe, this week ; but I much|not many have died, * . 
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“] beseech thee not to be scrupulous in in- ence, or lumping it, to prevent scanning those | discredit the country lies under here; the Pro- 
suring ; for, if 1 have any right notion of the enormous accounts; and certainly that must |prietor’s hard eircumstances with Ford, his 
matter, ‘tis as just and lawful as any other part be a base and wretched account, that cannot! other involvings, his placing all upon that 
of trade.” | stand the inquiry of an honest and able account- | country, and expectations of more from it than 


. . . ant. ‘ it is able or willing to do, with other contin- 
Is. Norris to Richard Hill, , “But my son-in-law Aubrey grows very |gencies, and the confusions in view, makes me 
“London, 17th Third month, 1707. | impatient, because he gets nothing thence,—|almost wish I had no obligations there. 

“ As to the great complaints laid before G- almost an open break, did I not bear with him| “ Thou wilt expect perhaps a more particu- 
W., W. M., T. K., and W. C., from our cor~ extremely: all his last bills are protested; at/lar account than | am able to give of that mat- 
poration, d&c., | happened the other day to be which he has no patience, and truly it is pro-|ter here. What I can say, follows : 

called in to them, and believe, have somewhat voking. ¢ * But I bless the Lord,| ‘Three months ago, B. Coole was in town ; 
allayed the heat. ‘They take all to be com- | am yet upon my rock,—a lasting foundation!|he and I had several meetings with Philip 
plaints and requests of the whole body of and had [I] but supplies from thence, 1 could| Ford, and at last brought him to promise, that 
Friends ; only honest William Miers happened’ yet bear up my head ’till matters issue with 












to inquire, where was Samuel Carpenter, and 


the Fords, and should hope for a comfortable 


some other hands? and he knew Griffith Jones. | and easy conclusion of my present troubles and 


I told him the names he wanted, were, with 
many scores more, to a paper of another kind, 
which the Proprietor could (and did) produce, 


days too, in God’s time. 


“| desire thee to hasten all the relief thou 


‘canst, both to me and my son Aubrey, of whom 


which detected the unfriendly way of asking|{ would be clear, of all men; he has a bitter 


right things, as well as the unfair and illegat 
composing, finishing, and sending away that 
remonstrance in 1704: and so I gave a true 
account of that piece of management. The 
Corporation have sent over a new charter to 


tongue, and I wish I had nothing to do with 
him in money matters.” 
“ 8th Fifth month. 
“ Prospects dark for the public, yet a good 
peace hoped for. Give honest and wise Sam- 


get signed ; they only read one paragraph of yel Carpenter, Caleb Pusey, T. Masters, Grif- 


it. I was tender of saying anything that might 
be laid to my door, as endeavouring to abridge 
liberties and privileges, but could not forbear 
so far, as that I feared they grasped at more 
than was fit for a new country.” 


Is. Norris to Joseph Pike, in Ireland, 


‘* My last from London, to thee, gave some 
hopes of bringing that unhappy affair of Ford’s 
to a reference. I thought | had some influ- 
ence, and had the young man’s promise ; but 
upon discourse with him afterwards, found him 
entirely off, insolent and insulting. He has no 
great depth of his own, but his Teisietas bore 
the mark of his mother’s character, in cun- 
ning, caution, or the crafl of the lawyers ; who 
have not yet reaped their part of the crop. 
And I am now of opinion they are so cautious 
of the accounts, that they will never suffer them 
to be scanned, but hold fast the advantages 
which the law seems to give them. So that | 
see nothing now left, but to lump it; which I 


intend to labour at when I get to London, if| way of Maryland. 


not before. Whatever we do, some way must 
be found to take off their malicious intents to 
expose and show the worst side of the Proprie- 
tor’s credulity, in respect to sale of lands. | 
am glad thou has thought of being at London, 
and hope nothing will hinder, 

“If money be raised by loan, Ireland must 
come in, I hope. I would have thee to feel the 
pulse of some of your rich friends; the whole 
untaken-up money, as well quit-rents as ma- 
nors, to be proposed for security ; and immedi- 
ate measures to be taken to raise money there, 
for repayment.” 

William Penn to James Logan. 

“ London, 10th Fourth month, 1707. 

“Our chancery suit is like to go to the 
House of Lords, not because the Lord Chan- 
cellor does not repute it a mortgage, and not a 
fee, (for that he has already done,) but because 
I have great hopes to have the accounts reduc- 
ed to at least a moiety. * * Many 
great men interfere for the ending it by refer- 


it whilst I was there, and asked my opinion of| fith Owen, and Thomas Story too, my dear 


love, not forgetting Capt. Hill, and his sweet 
wife ; indeed, all that love the Truth in its sim- 
plicity, my love is for, and forgiveness for the 
rest. My God has not forsaken, nor yet for- 
gotten me in all respects. Blessed be his 
name |” 

James Logan to William Penn. 

“ Philad’a, 28th Fourth month, 1707. 

“Here are two young ministering Friends 
from England, John Fothergill and William 
Armstead, of good sense every way, who, about 
ten days ago, sailed hence for Barbadoes, in 
order to visit the islands, and return thence to 
England; where, if they now were, they might 
be of great service ; for they would be able to 
give a good general account of our proceedings, 
as to affairs amongst Friends. They are thy 
friends, and I may say mine also, and I think 
there are scarcely any honest-hearted but what 
are so. There are two others arrived, since 
their departure, from the north of Ireland, by 
Their names are Patrick 
Henderson and Samuel Wilkinson, the first 
Scotch, I think, by birth, and is a most extra- 
ordinary young man, as ever visited these parts. 
Of such as these, the more always the bet- 
ter.” 

Is. Norris to James Logan. 


“ London, 14th Fifth month, 1707. 
“ Dear friend, James Logan : 

“Tam indebted for thine of 10th and 20th, 
which is still the latest date | have from Penn- 
sylvania. I observe your perplexities, and 
that thy share is not the least, and am con- 
cerned with much trouble thereat; though 















upon the Proprietor’s producing him security 
—good men—such as he should approve of, 
to be bound to pay whatever was awarded, he 
would consent to leave the whole matter to in- 
different men, to be chosen. And when the 
Proprietor, thereupon, was getting his security, 
and some Friends went to see whether the old 
woman was consenting, she pretended her son 
had never said anything of it to her, and refus- 
ed; and the son, when taxed with this, said he 
never intended to trouble his mother about it, 
till he saw the security; nor would himself 
say whether he would consent, ’till then. So 
that it looked tricking, and was dropt. 

“In the Third month, came on a hearing 
before the Lord Chancellor, who declared, that 
let the accounts be ever so unreasonable, that 
considering the repeated closures, deeds and 
confirmations thereupon, he would not set such 
a precedent as unravelling the accounts would 
be, though he were to pay the money himself; 
yet dropt several expressions, that we think it 
is his opinion that it would not exceed a mort- 
gage. Since then, has been a trial at common 
law, they having arrested him, as their tenant, 
for above £2,000, for rent due since the deed 
of sale and lease; and upon some mislaying 
there, it came to a special verdict, and that put 
off ’till their Michaelmas Term; and thus the 
matter lies. ‘They have spread reports about 
the country, that he is a prisoner in the Fleet, 
and. are very bold with his reputation in all 
their discourses of him. There has been some 
expectation of lumping it, from some former 
conversation of Philip’s, but he now appears 
averse. ” > To oblige George 
Whitehead and some [others,] E. Hartwell, 
Jo’s Wright, Jno. Frome, Jo’s and Silvanus 
Grove, &c., have perused the whole accounts 
from the beginning, and, as one man, de- 
clare they never saw nor heard of the like ex- 
tortion. They have, I think, given in their 
report to G. W., to show the widow, and to 
try what he can do to bring them to reason, 
- ? ° I have been cautious of say- 
ing anythitig more than direct answering to 
questions about Governor Evans, but I per- 
ceive there is intentions to remove him.” 

(To be continued.) 


Error, In the preceding number, 10th line 


it is some comfort that I am out of the way of! from the end, before the word thought insert 
it. However, since my coming hither, some | first. 


serious and sorrowful reflections upon the pre- 
sent state of poor Pennsylvania have presented 
themselves, and they give a melancholy and 
discouraging prospect. The ingratitude of the 
lieutenant-governor to his friends, the disposi- 
tion and thwarting designs of others, the height- 
ening of parties, the decay of trade, and the 





te eel 
Did we but use it as we ought, 
This world would school each wandering thought 
To its high state, 
Faith wing the soul beyond the sky, 
Up to that better world on high, 
For which we wait, 
Longfellow. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Straggles of Youth in the Case of James 
Corson. 


Tt has often been said that an earnest desire, 
steadily persevered in, is sure to bring about 
in time its own accomplishment, however im- 
probable such an event may appear at first ; 
and there has perhaps rarely occurred a more 
striking proof of there being some truth in this 
remark than in the following history. 

It was the earnest wish of James Corson, 
when a boy of little more than seven years of 
age, to be a ‘doctor’ in England ; and certain- 
ly when the wish was first uttered, there ap- 
peared very little prospect of its accomplish- 
ment. ‘The father of the boy, who was gar- 
dener to a gentleman at Dalscairth, in Dum- 
friesshire, had a large family, with so small a 
salary, that he could scarcely spare his boys 
to attend the parish school; and it was with 
a heavy heart that ‘ Jamie’ was often compel- 
led to leave his books to attend to the manual 
labours in which his father found it necessary 
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could, in the hope that he might at last realise 
the project that had never once been absent 
from his thoughts. 

At Christrnas 1835, James Corson left his 
situation at Whitehaven, and returned to his 
father’s cottage, previously to visiting London, 
where he had at last determined to push his 
fortune. He found, however, upon inquiry, 
that what he possessed would be nothing in 
London, and would but barely maintain him 
there while he was studying as a surgeon, with- 
out leaving him any money to pay the fees. 
This information depressed his spirits exceeding- 
ly, and when he returned home, after consulting 
with a friend at Leeds, he told his father that 
he began for the first time to fear his wishes 
would never be accomplished. The elder 
Corson took in the Gardeners’ Magazine ; and 
as it was lying on the table, James listlessly 
opened it, when his attention was caught by an 
advertisement for an amanuensis, which had 
been inserted by J.C. Loudon for himself. The 
countenance of the young man brightened up, 
and he exclaimed, ‘ Then I'll see London at 


to employ him. When he was ten years of| last!’ His father and friends laughed at him, 


age, however, a heavier blow fell upon him. 
His father left Dalscairth, and took a situation 
in Yorkshire, where, as he found education 
much dearer than in Scotland, he was no long- 
er able to send James to school. Still, how- 
ever, the boy remained unshaken in his deter- 
mination to be a doctor in England ; and he 
spent every leisure moment in poring over his 
books. His perseverance and his ambition be- 
gan to attract the notice of the house servants 
of the genileman with whom the elder Corson 
was gardener. He excited a particular inter- 
est in the butler, who, being a great favourite 
with his master, easily obtained permission to 
take the boy into the family as his assistant. 
This step, however, at first was the occasion 
of pain rather than pleasure to James, as his 
fellow-servants, who had heard of his ambiti- 
ous desires, never ceased jeering him about 
them ; and indeed the contrast they afforded 
to his actual situation was sufficiently striking. 
He was now about fourteen, tall, and well 
grown for his age, but shy and awkward in his 
manners, and speaking with a strong Scotch 
accent, which the Yorkshiremen, though they 
perhaps speak worse English than is to be met 
with in any other country, were particularly 
severe upon. The jeering of his companions, 
however, had no other effect on James Corson 
than to give him another object for his ambi- 
tion, for he now determined that he would con- 
quer his Scotch accent, and learn to speak 
pure English, which he did do in the end. 
James Corson, during the four years that he 
remained as assistant to the butler, contrived, 
with that person’s assistance, to perfect himself 
in writing and accounts; and as he never 
omitted any opportunity that occurred of ac- 
quiring knowledge, he was able, when he left 
Yorkshire, to take the situation of usher in a 
school in Wigtonshire. Here he stayed two 
years, during which he learnt Latin and Greek, 
and the rudiments of French ; but as his salary 
was very small, he took the first opportunity 
that occurred of removing to Whitehaven, 
where also he was usher in a school. In both 
these situations he saved all the money he 


and argued the improbability of his succeeding 
in obtaining the situation. But his presenti- 
ment had been right ; and though J.C. Loudon 
had about a hundred and thirty answers to his 
advertisement, James Corson’s letter was so 
well expressed, and written in sucha manly, 
yet modest style, that he was preferred. It 
may be easily conceived, that young Corson’s 
delight, when he received J. C. Loudon’s letter, 
was beyond description. His father says he 
was wild with joy. 

J.C. Loudon at that time was engaged in writ- 
ing his great work, the Arboretum Britanni- 
cum; and as he had also three magazines ap- 
pearing monthly, a great many persons were 
employed in his office ; but of these James Cor- 
son only became intimate with two; namely, 
Rauch, a young German, who was one of 
the draughtsmen, and W. Baxter, son to the 
curator of the botanic garden at Oxford, who 
was an amanuensis. James Corson’s salary 
was a pound a-week, for which he was engag- 
ed in J.C. Loudon’s office from eight in the 
morning, till six, and he had to find his own 
lodgings and food, with the exception of some 
bread and cheese and beer, which all the young 
men had at one o’clock. Notwithstanding his 
moderate salary, and the length of time he was 
occupied every day, young Corson now saw 
all his wishes on the point of being realised, 
and he immediately entered a class of students 
in surgery with a — Demott of Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury. He found, however, that, 
to enable him to pay the fees out of his small 
salary, it would be necessary for him to prac- 
tice the most rigid economy; and he accord- 
ingly ate nothing but oatmeal porridge, which 
he made himself, in addition to the very mode- 
rate lunch which he ate at Bayswater. To 
increase his funds, he also took in writing to 
do at night, after he had finished his medical 
studies. A very strong constitution, and the 
most determined perseverance, enabled him to 
continue these exertions for two years; during 
the whole of which time he never took a single 
day’s pleasure, or indulged himself with more 
than four hours’ sleep in each night. It may 
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| also be added, that during this period, notwith- 


standing the severity of his medical studies, he 
never neglected in the slightest degree J. C. Lou- 
don’s business ; and that he always stayed his 
full time, of from eight till six, in the office at 
Bayswater, where his indefatigable industry, 
joined to his quiet and amiable disposition, ren- 
dered him a general favourite. 

Few young men who have studied surgery 
under the most favourable circumstances, have 
ever passed their examination with more cre- 
dit than James Corson; and he was even 
praised by the examiningsurgeons for the very 
great care and attention with which he gave 
his answers. He had now so far obtained the 
long desired object of his ambition, that he was 
a surgeon in England; but he was at a loss 
how to turn his newly-attained honours to ac- 
count, as he had no money to purchase a busi- 
ness, or even to fit up a surgery. In this di- 
lemma Rauch, the young German, with whom 
James Corson had formed an acquaintance at 
J. C. Loudon’s, came to his assistance, and de- 
tailed the circumstances of the case to a friend, 
who happened to be aship-owner. “ I have no 
interest in the medical line on land,” said this 
gentleman ; “ but if the young Scotchman does 
not object to the sea, | think I could get him 
appointed surgeon to a South-Sea whaler: and 
if he is careful, he may possibly save 70 or 
£100 out of his pay during the three years the 
ship will be on her voyage, and that will be 
enough to set him up as a surgeon anywhere.” 
It may easily be conceived that James Corson 
made no objection to the sea; and, in fact, he 
sailed with Captain Benson, master of the Kitty, 
in the autumn of 1838, 

Up to this time, all had gone well with 
James Corson. He had succeeded in every- 
thing he undertook ; and he had so nearly at- 
tained the summit of his ambition, that even 
those who had laughed at his projects as wild 
and impracticable, were now compelled to own 
that all he had wished for lay almost within 
his grasp. The voyage out of the whaler was 
also highly successful; and Corson not only 
fulfilled all the ordinary duties of his situation 
most satisfactorily, but on one occasion, when 
a seamen had had his leg lacerated by a 
shark, he had performed amputation in a mas 
terly manner. Half the voyage had been per- 
formed, and they were on their road home- 
ward. Corson had-made a collection of plants 
for J. C. Loudon, and of shells, partly for his 
kind friend Rauch, and partly for his friend 
Loudon’s wife ; and he had besides, saved up- 
wards of £70 towards the £100 he was to ac- 
cumulate. 

The remainder of the tale is soon told. 
While in the tropics, James Corson had oc- 
cupied himself in clearing the shells he had 
collected from the animals they contained ; 
and from fatigue, or perhaps from the noxious 
effluvia evolved by the decaying animals, he 
was taken ill of fever, which carried him off in 
fourteen days. He died on the 16th of June, 
1841, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, a 
striking illustration of what may be done by in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

[It will be understood that the proceedings 
here detailed are not held up as an example to 
be followed, but only as a remarkable instance 
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THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Lone trembling one ! 

Last of a summer’s race, withered and sear, 

And shivering—wherefore art thou lingering here ? 
Thy work is done ! 


of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
James Corson’s application to duty and study 
was so far beyond what our natural powers 
justify, that it is surprising he did not sink un- 
der it. His not doing so may be attributed to 
an unusually vigorous constitution. All ordi- 
narily endowed persons must be in, the greatest 
danger from such over-taskings ; and even of 
those who are constituted most favourably, 
the greater number would fail to survive such 
a course as that passed through by James Cor- 


Between three and four in the afternoon the 
trawler was seen in the offing with the boat 
astern. All eyes were turned towards him, 
the best spy-glass in the town was rubbed again 
and again, and at last they fairly made out 
that it was the identical boat. The news flew 
through the town—the mothers came frantic to 
the beach, for there were no children discerned 
in the boat—none to be seen in the sloop. In- 
tense was the agony of suspense, and all alike 
shared it with the parents, At last the trawler 






















Thou hast seen all 

The summer flowers reposing in their tomb ; 

And the green leaves that knew thee in their bloom, 
Wither and fall! 


Why dost thou cling 
Fondly to the rough sapless tree ? 
Has then existence aught like charm for thee, 





son while studying for his profession.—Ed.]} came in, and the word went round “ they’re all 
See See! safe,” and many stout-hearted men bursted into 
American Flour.—It is asserted by one of The voice of spring, tears; women shrieked with joy, and became 


Which woke thee into being, ne’er again 
Will greet thee, nor the gentle summer rain 
New verdure bring. 


The zephyr’s breath 
No more will wake for thee its melody ; 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
Thy hymn of death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the autumn storm ; 
And the ewelael eye, to catch thy trembling form, 
In vain may gaze. 


the most eminent bakers in London, that 
American flour will absorb from 8 to 10 per 
cent. more of its own weight of water in 
manufacturing it into bread or biscuit, than the 
English wheat. — Rundell states in her 
** Domestic Cookery,” that while 14 pounds 
of American flour will’ make 214 pounds of 
bread, the same quantity of English flour will 
produce but 18} pounds. We have numerous 
specimens of English and American wheat of 
similar varieties, and the English is almost in- 
variably a larger and plumper berry than the 
American. We attribute this to the longer 
time required for ripening in that cooler, damp- 
er climate, by which it absorbs and retains a 
larger quantity of water. Ours, on the con- 
trary, in ripening under a dry, hot sun, evapo- 
rates a larger proportion of water, and leaves 
the farina in a more condensed state ; and when 
exposed to moisture in cooling, it absorbs the 
additional quantity above stated. This is an 
important fact, of which the dealer and consu- 
mer should be fully aware. We see our south- 


almost frantic with their insupportable happi- 
ness. It was indeed a memorable day—and a 
prayer eloquent for its rough sincerity, was of- 
fered up to the Almighty, who, in his infinite 
mercy, had spared these innocent children from 
the perils and terrors of the sea during that 
fearful night.—Five of these children were un- 
der five years of age, the sixth is but nine years 
old.— Western Times. 

Individual enterprise.— Extensive Mining. 
—An opinion prevailed a few years ago that 
mining operations could not be successfully 
carried on except by incorporated companies. 
To prove how erroneous such an opinion was, 
we have only to refer to the prosperity of the 
Schuylkill Coal Region, where individual enter- 
prise is in the ascendency. More than half the 
whole amount of Anthracite Coal which will be 
sent to market this year, will come from this 
region, and nearly the whole of this will be sent 
by private operators. 

We give the following statistics relative to 










Pale autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality; 

The broken heart, once young and fresh like thee, 
Withered by grief,— 


Whose hopes are fled, 
Whose loved ones all have dropped and died away, 
Still clings to life—and lingering, loves to stay 
About the dead ! 












But list !—e’en now 

I hear the gathering of the autumn blast : 

It comes—thy frail form trembles—it is past ! 
And thou art low ! 


~ ao 


































ern friends claim this quality exclusively for INSCRIPTION. the works of one firm in this neighbourhood, 
their own wheat, which is doubtless true in| The following is an inscription on a tomb-stone in | to show the extent of some of the private ope- 
part, but not wholly, in comparison with Eng- Massachusetts, rations. Milnes, Haywood & Co., have four 


lish. It is a well-known and long-established 
principle, other things being equal, that a warm 
and dry climate gives a richer grain than a 


steam engines employed in drawing up coal 
and water from the mines, and four more are 
used for breaking coal. The largest engine is 


I came in the morning—it was spring ; 
And I smiled ; 
I walked out at noon—it was summer ; 








cold, moist one.— Toronto Herald. __, And I was glad; of fifty horse power, and the aggregate power 
Pee And ac oll: employed in the works is equal to 190 horses. 
Apple Juice.—Boil the juice of apples im- I laid me down at night—it was winter ; These operators sent to market in 1844, 52,000 
mediately it is pressed out, until it becomes of And I slept. tons of coal. During the present year it is 
the consistency of treacle, or rather thicker. — probable that their shipments will reach 70,000 


It will keep for many years; and mixed with 
water, in summer-time forms a pleasant drink 
for the harvest-field. If desired it can be fla- 
voured with ginger, cloves, or any other spice. 


— Bristol Temperance Herald. 


Miraculous Escape.—Budleigh Salterton | tons.—Miners’ Journal. 
has been the scene of a most thrilling incident. 
Six infant children, got into a boat on the 
beach, and a mischievous boy shoved it off. 
The boat drified away to sea before the children 
were missed. Terrible was the agony of the 
mothers when they knew it. The preventive 
men went off in all directions ; every boat was 
on the look out till far into the night. Day- 
light returned, and still there were no tidings of 
the helpless children ; the day wore away, and 
still nothing was heard about them—they were 
lost either in the expanse of the wide ocean, or 
buried within its insatiable depths. A Ply- 
mouth trawler, fishing yesterday morning ear- 
ly, saw something floating at the distance ; he 
bore down to it, and discovered it to be a boat ; 
and in the bottom the six children, all cuddled 
in like a nest of birds, fast asleep—God having 
mercifully given them that blessed solace after 
a day of terror and despair. The trawler took 
them on board, feasted them with bread and 
cheese, and gladdened their despairing little 
hearts with a promise to take them home. 





Mississippi Rapids.—<Astonishing as it may 
seem, the removal of the Rapids in the Missis- 
sippi has been pronounced feasible, and deter- 
mined upon by the authorities of Missouri. 
The reason for this novel and apparently im- 
practicable step, is the devastation occasioned 
by the rising of the waters to the crops in their 
immediate vicinity-—Late paper. 





A Florida Autumn.—The St. Augustine 
News of the Ist instant says: At a season of 
the year when our Northern friends are housed 
in close rooms, and endeavour to make them- 
selves comfortable, amid the suffocating fumes 
of coal stoves, we are revelling in all the de- 
lights of an atmosphere of 80, tempered by the 
mild breeze from the sea. No leafless shrub- 
bery shocks our sight; no stiff greeting from 
among manifold great-coats, cloaks, or wrap- 
pers. The same bright genial sun pours down 
its rays joyously day after day. 








Snag Boats.—The United States snag boats 
have been operating very successfully for some 
time past on the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas rivers. During the month of Septem- 
ber they raised 874 snags, removed 1026 snags, 
blasted 13 stumps, and felled 907 impending 
trees. —Late paper. 








Some of the wealthiest men in St. Peters- 
burg, whose word is good for £100,000, on 
the Exchange, are slaves ; who, with their fa- 
milies, may be sent by their masters to herd 
swine or dig in the mines,—Late paper. 


It does not depend upon me, said the Gre- 
cian to prevent being spoken ill of; it is only 
in my power that it be not done deservedly.— 
We cannot control the tongues of others, but a 
good life enables us to despise calumnies. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 78.) 


Cuarter VIII.—Further account of George Keith's 
separation, with the testimony of public Friends 
concerning him. The presentment of the Grand 


Jury, and the Sessions’ paper containing the reasons 
of commitment of several persons. 


George Keith, notwithstanding the admoni- 
tions here contained, and other affectiouate en- 
deavours throughout the whole course of the 
management of these affairs, seems to have 
discovered such a warmth of spirit and lan- 
guage, as rather bore the complexion of disap- 
pointment and madness of party, than any 
Christian endeavours, by patience, long-suffer- 
ing, and meekness, to restore such as might, 
in his opinion, have erred.* His aims, how- 
ever, failing as to the main point, at another 
meeting with him some time afterwards, he 
openly avowed doctrines to the same effect 
with those before related, and charged several 
of his brethren roundly as to unsoundness of 
faith. Thomas Lloyd told him, on behalf of 
himself, and others he had accused, that they 
believed all things that were written in the 
Scriptures concerning our Saviour’s birth, 
death, resurrection, &c., in the outward. He 
smartly replied, But is it absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary to all, and every one of 
mankind, to believe it? adding, that unless he 
did so believe, he would not own him as his 
Christian brother, but said, he might be a de- 
vout heathen.t And at another meeting with 
him, he called Thomas Lloyd, whose unwea- 
ried endeavours to serve him seem to have de- 
served better treatment, “an impudent man 
and pitiful governor;” asking him why he did 
not send him to goal ; telling him his back had 
long itched to be whipt, and that he would 
print and expose them all over America, if not 
over Europe. He also called one of the ma- 
gistrates, known to be a modest, peaceable 
man, an impudent rascal ;{ and in a public 
meeting of Friends, being interrupted when 
railing against them, he in a rage stripped open 
his breast, and cried out, Cut me in collops, 
and fry me ; roast me, and eat me, if you will. 
A spirit of this sort was said to be observed in 
him on his visit to New England, a few weeks 
before, where it was too much his practice, in 
many places, to challenge disputes with priests 
and others, and managed them with so much 
heat, and sometimes insolence, where he thought 
he had any advantage, that it was a certain in- 
dicafion he designed victory and vain glory, 
more than edification; and not having suffi- 
ciently vented himself in controversy with the 





* Vide the books called, The Plea of the Innocent, 
&c.—Appeal from the Twenty-eight J udges, &e.— 
An Expostulation, &c.—Some Reasons and Causes of 
the late Separation, &c. 

+ This was in Anthony Morris’s chamber, as re- 
ported by a person present, who took a memorandum 
of that, and other matters. Vide George Keith once 
more brought to the Test, p. 4.—State of the Case, by 
8. J., p. 12. 

Pe George Keith once more brought to the Test, p. 
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New England men, he began with proposing | 


and urging fresh regulations at home ; and turn- 
ing the point of his weapon upon those he then 
owned and called his friends, first opened about 
church discipline. ‘This happened some time | 
before his difference with George Fitzwater and 
William Stockdale. He complained that there 
was too great a slackness in the discipline, for 
the amendment of which he presented a paper | 
to the Meeting of Ministers, at the Yearly Meet- | 
ing; they, not satisfied with it, proposed to. 
send it to the Yearly Meeting at London ; but | 
this he refused, saying, he would rather let it| 
drop. His proposal not being complied with, 
according to his expectation, he soon grew | 
very uneasy ; and it was observed from that) 
time forward, he was more captious, and ra- 





ther made it his business to pick up matters of 


&5 


but that you be kept in the light and life which 
was and is the just man’s path, to the end of 
our days. Amen! 

*“ Now, dear Friends, it is with sorrow of 
spirit and grief of soul that we signify unto 
you the tedious exercise and vexatious perplex- 
ity we have met with in ourlate Friend George 
Keith, for several months past. With mourn- 
ing and lamentation do we say, How is this 
mighty man fallen! How is his shield vilely 
cast away, as though he had not known the oil 
of the holy ointment! How shall it be told in 
Gath, and published in the streets of Askalon ! 
Will not the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph, when they hear that he is fallen upon 
the soaring mountains, and from the high places 
of Israel? Whilst thou walked in the counsel 
of God, and wert little in thy own eyes, thy 







reproach to load the Society with. This dis-| bow did abide in strength; thy sword returned 
position grew upon him to such a degree, that| not empty from the fat of the enemies of God ; 
he often expressed his displeasure and con-| thy bow turned not back. His enemies were 
tempt, publicly as well as privately impeaching | then vile unto thee, and his followers honoura- 












Friends’ testimony, and way of preaching, 
which grieved many; for regardless of the’ 
honour of his profession, he stuck not to utter 
things of that nature in public mixed auditories. 
This, together with his own tedious, dry, and 
lifeless discourses in meetings, much lessened 
him in the esteem of some, who before had 
given evidence of more than common respect 


| 


ble in thy esteem. Oh, how lovely wert thou 
in that day, when his beauty was upon thee ; 
and when his comeliness covered thee! Why 
should his ornaments exalt thee, which were 
given to humble thee before him? And how 
art thou fallen from thy first love, and art be- 
come treacherous to the spouse of thy youth! 
Consider where thou art fallen, and repent, and 





























This being minuted, and read to him, ’tis said 


personal abuse he had been guilty of to many 
of his friends, That he trampled upon the judg-| charity and love towards his brethren, he is 
ment of the meeting as dirt.t Things now| gone into a spirit of enmity, wrath, self-exalta- 
growing daily worse and worse, and all proba- | tion, contention, and janglings; and as a per- 


“ Beloved Friends : 


to him. Yet things were quietly carried on| do thy first works. 
Friends’ part towards him, till at length he} “ But so it hath happened, Friends, lest any 
charged a Meeting of Ministers with being} flesh should glory, but become silent before the 


come together to cloak heresies and deceit ; | Lord, that this once eminent man, and instru- 





and that there were more damnable heresies, | ment of renown in the hand of the Lord, whilst 
and doctrines of devils, among the Quakers, | he kept his first habitation, and knew the go- 
than among any profession of protestants.*|vernment of Truth over his own spirit, and 
witnessed the same to be a bridle to his tongue, 
he did not deny; and that he also told the| was then serviceable, both in pen and speech, 
Friends, who, by appointment of the meeting,|to the churches of Christ. But now, and of 
went on a visit, to lay before him the hurt he / late, it is too obvious and apparent, that being 
had done to the cause of Truth, as well as the | degenerated from the lowly, meek and peace- 
able Spirit of Christ Jesus, and grown cool in 








bility of an accommodation ceasing, the meet-|son without the fear of God before his eyes, 
ing thought it time, for the credit of their|and without regard to his Christian brethren, 
Christian testimony, to declare to their Friends | and letting loose the reins to an extravagant 
and the world, that they had no unity with the | tongue, he hath broken out into many ungodly 
said George Keith, in his present condition and | speeches, railing accusations, and passionate 
way of proceeding, and accordingly published | threatenings towards many of his brethren and 
the following declaration: elders, and that upon slender occasions. And 
“‘ To the several Monthly and Quarterly Meet- ee in Christian duty, ay we before 

ings in Pennsylvania, East and West Jer-| 2! oe hoa ee a wr os oe 

sey, and elsewhere, as there may be occa- rame, he hat LD them with such vile 

dat: words and abusive language, such as a person 
of common civility would loathe. It hath been 
too frequent with him, and that in a transport 
“In tender love, and with spirits bowed | of heat and passion, to call some of his breth- 
down before the Lord, is this our salutation | ren in the ministry, and other elders, and that 
unto you, earnestly desiring your growth and| upon small provocation, (if any,) fools, igno- 
daily preservation in the ancient Truth, and in| rant heathens, infidels, silly souls, liars, here- 
the simplicity of the gospel of our Lord Jesus | tics, rotten ranters, Muggletonians, and other 
Christ. And our hope and breathings are, that | names of that infamous strain, thereby to our 
no insinuations or wiles of the enemy, shall} grief foaming out his own shame. And fur- 
prevail to turn you aside from your stedfast-|ther, his anger and envy being cruel against 
ness, or to cause you to esteem lightly of the| us, and not contenting himself with his harsh- 
Rock and Way of God’s salvation unto you,| ness against persons, he proceeded, in bitter- 








* State of the Case, p. 15. 
t Ibid. p. 29. 


ness of spirit, to charge our meetings with be- 
ing come together to cloak heresy and deceit ; 
and publishing openly several times, that there 
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were mere doctrines of devils and damnable bouring like an unwearied adversary to widen | Griffith ( 
heresies among the Quakers, than among any | the breach made by him, and so abusing some | John Bown, 


profession among the Protestants. He hath | of the neighbouring meetings, by being as yet | 


long objected against our discipline, even soon | under that cover of being owned by us. We | Paul Saunders, 


after his coming among us, and having prepar- are hereby brought under a religious constraint, 
ed a draught of his own, and the same not find. | and to prevent other meetings of being further 
ing the expected reception, he seemed disgust- | injured by him, to give forth this testimony, 
ed. Since, he hath often quarrelled with us | strained as it were from us by his many and 
about confessions, declaring that he knew none | violent provocations: viz., ‘That we cannot 
given forth by the body of Friends, to his sat-|own him in such ungodly speeches and disor- 
isfaction ; and often charged most of us of be-|derly behaviour, or in his separate meetings ; 
ing unsound in the faith. We have offered in|/and that we disown the same as proceedin 
several meetings, for his satisfaction, and to|from a wrong spirit, which brings into disor- 
prevent strife among us, and for preserving the der inwardly, and leads into distraction and 
peace of the church, to deliver a confession of| confusion outwardly. And until he condemn 
our Christian faith, in the words of our Lord | and decline the same, we cannot receive him 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, the author of the|in his public ministry, and would have him| 
Christian faith, and in the words of the apostles | cease to offer his gift, as such, among us, or| 
and disciples, his faithful followers; or we | elsewhere among Friends, till he be reconciled | 
would declare our belief, in testimonies of our | to his offended brethren. And as to those few 
ancient Friends and faithful brethren, who/of our brethren in the gift of the ministry who 
were generally received by us; or we would] are gone out with George Keith into his un- 
concur and agree upon a confession, and have|charitable and dividing spirit, (the miserable 
it transmitted for the approbation of the Yearly | effects whereof many of us have sufficiently 
Meeting here, or the Yearly Meeting at Lon- | known in old England, and other parts,) our 
don. Yea, it was offered unto him at the| judgment is, that whilst they continue such, 
same time, that a confession concerning the|they become unqualified to the work of the 
main matters of controversy should be given| gospel, as degenerating from the guidance of 
out of a book of his own; but all was slighted |(od’s blessed and peaceable Spirit in their 
as insufficient. The Lord knows the trouble| hearts, (from whence proceeds the effectual 
which we have had with this unruly member,| New ‘Testament ministry,) and being turned 
and the openness of our hearts and well-wishes | from the peaceable fruits thereof, are gone to 
towards him, notwithstanding his rage and|uncharity and contention. 

violence against us; and of the endeavours of} ‘ And now, all of you, who have walked in 
many in this place to have gained upon him| fellowship and communion with us, and are 
by a friendly converse, and by other means, | drawn aside, through inconsideration or other- 
not inconsiderable, to a brotherly freedom. But | wise, into this spirit of separation and prejudice 
our labour hitherto seems to be as water spilt| against our meetings, orderly established, and 
upon a rock. And this meeting having order-| wherein we have been mutually refreshed to- 
ly and tenderly dealt with him, for his abusive | gether, we cannot but in the fear of God, and 
language and disorderly behaviour, he hath not| in love to your souls, admonish you also of the 
only slighted all applications of gaining him to| insecurity of your present state, and that there- 
a sense of his ill-treatment and miscarriages, | in we cannot have unity with you ; and unless 
but in an insulting manner said to the Friends} you return from under that spirit, dryness and 
appointed by the meeting to admonish him, | barrenness from the Lord will be your reward. 
That he trampled the judgment of the meeting| And so, dear Friends, we exhort you all to 
under his feet as dirt! And hath of late set up| behave yourselves in the spirit of meekness 
a separate mecting here, where he hath, like|and peaceable truth, upon all occasions, but 
an open opposer, not only reviled several| more especially upon any discourse or confer- 
Friends, by exposing their religious reputations |ence with any of them, who are discontented 
in mixed auditories of some hundreds, endea-|among you, or started aside from you; and 
vouring to render them, and Friends here, by | avoid all heats and contentions in matters of 
the press and otherwise, a scorn to the pro-|faith and worship, and let not the salt of the 
fane, and the song of the drunkards; but he|covenant be wanting in your words and ac- 
hath traduced and vilified our worthy travel- | tions, for thereby the savour of your conversa- 
ling Friends, James Dickenson and Thomas|tion will reach the Witness of God in them. 
Wilson, in their powerful and savoury ministry,|The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
whose service is not only here, but in most| you all. Amen! 

meetings in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
well known to have a seal in the hearts of the 
many thousands of the Israel of God. He 
hath also, within a few weeks, appeared in op- 
position, as it were, to the body of Friends, by 
putting on his hat when our well-received and 
recommended Friend, James Dickenson, was 
at prayer, and that in a meeting of near a thou- 
sand Friends and others, and so going out of 
the meeting, to the great disquiet thereof, and 
to the drawing some scores into the same op- 
position with him, by his illexample. And he 
thus persisting in his repeated oppositions, hard 
speeches, and continued separation, and la- 







































“Given forth by the Meeting of Public 
Friends, in Philadelphia, the 20th of} 
the Fourth month, 1692. 


Thomas Lloyd, 
John Willsford, 
Nicholas Waln, 
William Watson, 
George Maris, 
Thomas Duckett, 
Joshua Fearne, 
Evan Morris, 
Richard Walter, 
John Symcock, 


John Blunston, 
William Cooper, 
Thomas Thackory, 
William Byles, 
Samuel Jennings, 
John Delaval, 
William Yeardly, 
Joseph Kirkbride, 
Walter Fawcit, 
Hugh Roberts, 





wen, Robert Owen, 


William Walker, 

John Lynam, 

George Gray.” 
(To be continued.) 


Henry Willis, 


For “* The Friend.” 
MEXICO. 


Much remains to be done for the explora- 
tion of the Mexican territory, and, in particu- 
lar, that portion of it lying between California 
and New Mexico, which is only nominally 
subject to her authority, and remains in uudis- 
turbed possession of the Indians. Large tracts 
of this immense region have perhaps never 
been traversed by a man of European race ; 
and the uncertain rumours which wandering 
missionaries and hunters have furnished as to 
the portions they have visited, whet our curi- 
osity as to its internal condition. It is the 
only portion of the earth, which the darkness 
still hanging over it, and the traditional great- 
ness of its indigenous race of inhabitants, com- 
bine to invest with an aspect of mystery and 
romance. Here it is possible, the remains of 
the Aztecs, left behind in their migration to 
the south, may yet be traced. On the banks 
of the mighty stream of the Zaguananas, ruins 
of ancient cities or palaces, and inhabited 
towns, resembling in structure and arrange- 
ment the remains of the Aztec architecture in 
Mexico, are said to have been found by the 
missionaries. The Indians possessing this 
country are still unconverted and unsubdued ; 
their religion and customs are unknown, and 
by an examination of these, much light would 
very probably be thrown upon the mythology 
and character of the Aztecs. Even in the 
long-settled territory of the republic, there are 
Indian villages in various quarters, as Aca- 
pantzingo, near Cuernavaca, not one hundred 
miles from the capital, whose inhabitants pre- 
serve their own blood, laws, and customs, free 
from foreign admixture, are governed by ca- 
ciques of their own, and avoid as much as pos- 
sible intercourse with the Spaniards. Stephens 
heard of an Indian city among the mountains 
of the south, unvisited by white men; and si- 
milar reports may be heard among the natives 
of Peru. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Silva, or Forest Desert of the Amazonas. 


The largest river of the globe, the Amazonas, 
in South America, drains the most extensive for- 
est plain we are acquainted with. It extends 
from the mouthof the river westward to the base 
of the Cordilleras, at least 1500 miles. Near the 
mouth of the river it is probably 350 miles 
wide, increasing in width as we proceed west- 
ward, and being at least 800 miles wide at the 
mouth of the Madeira, and its surface compre- 
hends an area of 1,200,000 square miles. 

An almost incredible volume of water is col- 
lected ih the bed of the Amazonas. Where it 
issues from the mountains of the Andes, it is 
about a mile wide, and seven or eight feet deep. 
After the junction of the Yupura from the 
north, it widens to three, four, and even six 
miles; a large portion of this width being oc- 
cupied by islands, formed from the mud depos- 
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hac in manuscript for a, p, 
1 this child has wrought out 
t, including one of the eclip- 
8ses with whom I am acquaint- 
jo About twelve days have already been 
spent by an adult in Copying in a fair hand the 
almost illegible writing of his tiny fingers. We 
were examining the projection of the eclipses, 
Savannas, or woodless, | which he himself had made and subsequently 


grassy plains, which would afford good pasture calculated, when he came in. | told him of the 
. / as large as when the sun is in the northern | grounds, but have not yet been applied to that| blind student in Kenyon College, who wag 


. hemisphere. The rise of the water at these | purpose, being situated too far from the settle- studying the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
f times is from twelve to twenty feet, and in| ments. He seemed much pleased, and said he did not 
ti some places even forty feet. An immense No soil is more fruitful than that portion of| think he could have done that Without sight. 

3 tract of country is thus annually inundated, | the plain which is subject to annual inunda-| | then asked him of the projection which lay 

; and an alluvial soil of great thickness has been | tions. When its almost impenetrable woods | before us; he immediatel y commenced a full 
: deposited on these lands, have been cleared, continual attention is requir- explanation, and | felt, as his little infant hand 
This soil extends, with the exception of a/ed to prevent it from being again overgrown. | ran rapidly over the diagram, and | listened to 

few small elevated tracts, to a distance of from | [n twenty years, spots abandoned by the Eu-| his childlike expressions, as if I were in the 

six to twenty miles on each side of the river, presence of some superior being. In some in. 


ropeans are again overgrown with lofty trees, 
As the soil of these low lands is extremely soft, and present the same barrier to man as they | stances | puzzled him, but never did he appear 
ny thing he did 


cultivated. No soil is fretful ; and when | told him a 
iver. | not already know, he always repaid it with a 


plant, will support the largest family.| I asked him, if two equal circles cut each 
The woods produce a great variety of edible| other to the extent of 1-12 their diameter, 
fruits and roots ; they yield the vanilla, sarsa- What area would be thus cut away? Quicker 
channels the threads, The higher grounds not parilla, caoutchouc, Brazil-nuts, tamarinds, | than [ could think, he said « the 144th part.” 
exposed to inundation, contain in many places annatto, clove-cinnamon, balsam copaiva, and|I asked him if 3-12 or digits, were thus cut, 
depressions of great extent, in which the rains} some of the most valuable woods for dyes and|and he instantly said « }.] 6.” I asked him 
form extensive lakes, that are seldom or never cabinet-work. The vegetable riches of these | how he knew, and he said « 3-12=1-4, and 
dry. It is no exaggeration to state, that from| forests probably surpass those of any other re-| 1-4 squared equal 1-16.” [| asked him why 


» these causes one-sixth of the great plain, or| gion of the globe, squared it! He said “it is so in a semi-cire 
. > 200,000 square miles, are usually laid under 





ched, it has almost al- examined an alma 
» that they are-also covered 1846, all of whict 
f a character less wild and | alone ; much of j 
variety and confusion of species | ses, before witne. 


ited in its course. In these parts it is very | and which have been rea 
deep, being in some places sixty or eighty fa-|ways been found 
thoms, and running with a velocity of three or! with wood, but o 
four miles per hour. ‘Towards its mouth the| dismal. The 
river widens to ten, fifteen, and at last to twen-/are not so great, and the trees are commonly 
ty miles, The rivers which join it from the | less incumbered with underwood and climbing 
south, drain a much larger extent of country plants, 

than those which fall into it from the north.| At a great distance from the banks of the 
When, therefore, the sun has a southern decli- Amazonas, there are 

. 5 nation, the supply of water is twice or thrice 
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In this manner, on both sides of the Amazonas cassava 
a kind of net work is formed, in which low 
wooded islands represent the meshes, and the 
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—— cle and must be so in a circle.” J then told 
; water, oT ; An Intellectual Prodigy. him the rule of homologous sides, and he smiled 
d f The a of this low region, Is covered with The following article, taken from the Western and said he understood it. | then asked him, 
d 5 = exceedingly thick wood. It is composed of Episcopalian, published at Gambier, Ohio, is |! two legs ofa right angled triangle were giv- 
y arge trees, of various sizes and heights, and,| tom. the pen of George Dennison formerly |€9» one 12 and the other 16, what the hy- 
o what is very remarkable, they differ greatly in Professor of Mathematics in Kenyon College, | Pothenuse would be? and he instantly replied, 
2 ) species ; no two trees standing together are of and now a resident of Newark Ohio ©” | 20; wouldn’t it? Yes!” I then said, suppose 
‘. > the same kind. Ona space of twenty square : r the legs were 8 and 16, then what? [n half a 
di yards, perhaps thirty or forty trees are found, A WONDERFUL CHILD. minute, and without a pencil, he replied, « 17,. 
" but all of different species. The spaces be- Perhaps you have seen jn the political pa- | 8885,” I then asked, if the legs were 7 and 
s > tween them are filled up with grass-trees and pers of the day, mention made of a child in this 15, then what? He was rather Teaser in an- 
- ') bushes, of different kinds and sizes, standing vicinity of most astonishing intellectual ability. swering, but took no pencil, and replied, “ 16.. 
-. | close together, and the whole is united into one Being on a visit to my father, | yesterday went | 553.” lasked him why he carried this last to 
me mass by numerous climbing plants and creep-|to see this child, and verily believe him to sur- | three decimals when he had carried the other to 
. , ers, which, as it were, constitute the web of| pass any thing of the kind on record in the his- | four? He said the other was easier, and tried 
"1 F) the tissue. Thus a woody fabric is raised, as tory of man. to tell why it was so. lasked him if he could 
s ) impenetrable to man as a wall of stone, and| ‘The child’s name is T. H. Safford, Jr. ; 


he | carry that to any furth 
more difficult to be removed ; nearthe ground|is now nine years and six months of age, of | cil ? 


only is found here and there a small and low| small stature, and pallid countenance ; his lit-| the pencil, in say three minutes, returned the fol- 
opening, by which the jaguars, and other wild| tle arms not much larger than my two fingers ; lowing : “16.553944149.” I believe there is an 
beasts, find access to the beds of the rivers. | he is of noble carriage, frank and yet not for- error in about the 7th decimal, although neith. 
These woods can only be entered where they| ward. His eye is his most remarkable fea- er of us went over it again to find it. He could 
are traversed by water-courses deep enough to ture, being very large and very bright, and! have detected j 7 

4 | be navigated by canoes, but such attempts are 

s 


er decimals with a pen- 
He said he thought he could, and taking 


- 
abe are am 


Ge ake ca 


1g ve ea | t as quick as thought had he 
when excited it rolls in its socket with an al. tried, 

) usually very laborious ; the branches of the | most spasmodic force, while his little hand is| | asked him the product of 1-14 7-654 1— 
se trees overhang the channels from each bank, thrown over them both in such a way as to indi-| He instantly replied 1-1308, | asked him the 
he > and as they are also entwined by climbing | cate pain. I am told that there is searcely any square rootof 5? He instantly replied 2 236067 
es plants, the progress of thé canoe can only be thing in the circle of sciences with which this | saying he had a “ Jot ( : , 
. effected by cutting the branches. The larger | child is not acquainted. Hi : 


> ” of them in his memory, 
ft story, and particular. 
rivers afford a more open and free access, but 


and did not have to cast them, 
ty natural history, is his favourite. lexamined} | gave him the following questions : The 
re- é at many places similar obstacles occur in him, however, in nothing but mathematics and| square of 465? He said « 216225.” The 
) them, astronomy. His father and myself wete old| cube of 26? He answered 17576. | asked 
ol. » _Asthese impenetrable woods along the banks Sunday School scholars together, and every | him if [ might try him on the fourth power ? 
it » of both the larger and smaller rivers, surround Opportunity was given me to test the child | He said yes, if I would not go beyond two fic. 
is » the higher grounds which are not inundated, it thoroughly, ures. I asked him the fourth power of 75. 
‘Ps © 1s almost impossible to get access to them; nor| I will now proceed to give some account of | His eve whirled, and he sprang like an arrow 
he does it appear that either natives or Europeans a long examination. While the child was not| to the door, hung by one hand to the door post 
six have ever settled on these tracts. In the few yet come in from the field, where, with his lit- | and came, in say three-fourths of a minute, and 
C+ » elevations which approach nearer to the rivers, | tle sister, he was gone to gather wild berries, | replied, “ thirty. 
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forty thousand six hundred and twenty-five, | 
(31,640,625.) His father asked him to verify | 
that with a pencil? He replied, “ it is just as | 


THE FRIEND. 


ing the ruins of Palenque and other seattere 
vestiges of Our ancient civilization, in ‘those | 
vast forests which Cortes believed to be untrod- 


well to take the cube of 75 from the book and | den by man. 


multiply it by 75, and 75 is 3-4 of 100, add 
two ciphers, multiply by three and divide by 4;” 
all of which was done as quickly as I have 
written it, and with the same result as before. 
I asked him what were the factors of 7640 ?— 
He instantly said “ 40x 191, or 20 x 382, or 
2 3820, or 5 x 1528.” I asked him the factors 





No man indulges himself in any thing 
which his conscience tells him ought not to be 
done, but it will at length wear away his spirit- 
uality of mind.—Cecil, 





The Christian convent and monastery are 


of the decimals 0.7854? He immediately said! within, where the soul is encloistered from sin. 


“ it is not regular, it will take a dotble factor | 
1.1 x 1.7 x 0.6 x 0.7 ;” which as I wrote down 
I omitted the points before the 6 and 7, and he 
instantly took the pencil and made them him- 
self. 

As he had performed all these in his head, I 
was desirous of knowing what his process was. 
I therefore gave him a sum of four figures to 
be multiplied by another of four figures on the 
slate. He took the first figure and run it 
through as we do from right to left, and then 
wrote the second line back again from left to 
right, andso on, He did not multiply one fig- 
ure of the multiplicand by itself, but always 
two; e. g. in the case | gave him the multipli- 
cand was 5642, and the left hand figure of the 
multiplier was 3, and, instead of saying three 
times 2 are 6, and setting it under the 2, he 
said 3 times 56 is 168, which he wrote down 
in its proper place, but recorded it 169, because 
the next figure being 4 he knew there must be | 
one to carry; he then said 3 times 42 is 126 ; 
afid the one having already been recorded, he | 
wrote the 26 at the right of the other, thus, 
16926. His calculations entirely outstrip the 
capability of his pencil to record them. 

I tried to make his parents feel that he was| 
a treasure lent. ‘The mother evidently felt it 
so, but the father seemed unwilling to yield to| 
the fond belief that he might become as wonder- 
ful a man as he surely is a chiki. 

Royalton, Vt., Aug. 2, 1845. 














The Jesuits, driven from Europe, are rapid- 
ly concentrating in the United States. Their 
numbers have quadrupled in this republic with- 
in eight years.— Late paper. 





Great Flight of Birds.—The Mary, Capt. 
Small, from Rotterdam, which arrived at Leith 
a few days ago, encountered a severe gale off 
the land on her passage home ; and during its 
continuance, an immense number of small birds 


boarded the vessel, covering the rigging, and | 
uttering wild cries, as evidently glad of the) 


shelter from the great wind which had driven 
them so far to sea. Safe from one disaster, 
they were soon overtaken by another in the 


shape of a large hawk, that pounced upon the} 


timid songsters, and killed several of them be- 
fore he could be secured. A number have been 
brought home, dead and alive, consisting of 
nearly all the variety of our European song- 
sters. The hawk is perfectly tame, and a 
great favourite with the crew of the Mary.— 
Ibid. 
sical 

Ruins in Mezico.—A \ate French paper an- 
nounces that a scientific mission is preparing at 
Havre, for its departure, with a view of explor- 


And this religious house the true followers of 
Christ carry about with them, who exempt not 
themselves from the conversation of the world, 
though they keep themselves from the evil of 
the world in their conversation.— Penn. 





THE FRIEND. 
TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1845. 





The accounts from England for some time 
past are of the most gloomy character, in re- 
lation to the partial failure of the grain-crops 
in that island, and in other portions of Europe ; 
also, the greatly diminished product, occasion- 
ed by the rot, in the potato crop, which, in Ire- 
land especially, is the source of very serious 
and alarming apprehensions. For the infor- 
mation of those of our readers, whose remote 
situation precludes them from a ready access 
to the current news, we subjoin a few ex- 
tracts : 


“ Famine—gaunt, horrible, destroying fam- 
ine, seems impending. Fears have seized the 
public mind. In Ireland matters look appal- 
ling—in England, gloomy. The granaries of 
the continent are exhausted. The corn-fields 
of the Vistula, the Danube, and the Elbe, are 
barely sufficient for the local wants of the in- 
habitants. All England is in a state of fer- 
ment. Every mind is absorbed in the con- 
templation of the dangers which threaten the 
nation.” 

“© Ireland.—T he accounts as regards the po- 
tato crop, are of a very serious and alarming 
character. The prospects before the great 
majority of the lower classes is terrible in the 
extreme. The authorities at Dublin Castle 
seem to have directed their attention to the 
matter. Commissioners have been employed 
to visit the different provinces, and to report to 
the Lord Lieutenant the result of their exami- 
nation. Up to the latest dates these reports 
were of the most discouraging character. With 






d | Fields that present the most healthy appearance 


one day are the next discovered to be irretriev- 
ably ruined, the produce being unfit food even 
for beasts, A gentleman who farms extensive- 
ly in the county of Meath, and who up to with- 
in the last few days was rather sceptical with 
respect to the prevalence of the disease, now 
states that he has been unhappily deceived, and 
that out of a large number of acres, which, one 
brief week since, were the theme of admiration, 
scarcely a sound potato can be found.’ ” 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions._-Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.-- 
Horatio C. Wood, No, 210 Race street; Wil- 
liam Hilles, Frankford ; James Thorp, Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendents.—-Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth-day, the 12th of Twelfth month, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. M. 

‘The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day, at 10 o’clock, a. m. And the Vis- 
iting Committee assemble at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 6th of the month. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Eleventh month 29th. 


Diep, at her residence, on the 22d of the Sixth mo. 
last, in the a year of her age, Mary C., wid- 
ow of the late William Corbit, of Cantwell’s Bridge, 
Del. In early life she was blessed with the religious 
care and instruction of a pious father, whose excellent 
precepts and example she often commemorated. Her 
affectionate spirit had to sustain u severe trial in the 
separation which took place in 1827. Except her own 
children, she was left by her most intimate friends, 
none remaining in her Monthly Meeting, and very 
few even in her Quarterly Meeting, to unite and sym- 
pathize with her in the decline of life. Our dear 
Friend filled various stations in Society, much to the 
satisfaction of Friends, being remarkable for her gen- 
tleness, affection, and firmness. In conversation with 
a relative, she said, “ I could never deny my Saviour : 





a people so steeped in poverty as the Irish are, | my faith and hope have been in Him, and Him eruci- 


and discontented with the powers that be, it is 
frightful to contemplate thé consequences of 
scarcity.” 

“A Dublin paper of the latest date says— 
‘ There appears to be no longer any room to} 
doubt that the failure of the staple crop of this 
country is complete; and that it will require 





prompt and energetic measures to meet a cala- 
mity which threatens consequences more dis- 
astrous than any from which Ireland has been 
afflicted for the last thirty years. The ac- 
counts from all quarters tell the same sad tale. 
The infection seems well nigh universal. 


ed, as the Rock of my salvation from my youth up.” 
When her health permitted, she was in the daily prac- 
tice of reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures, and 
on one occasion, she remarked, “ If any one wishes to 
know the doctrines"of Friends; let him read the New 
Testament.”—During the last twenty years of her life, 
her health was feeble, being subject to violent attacks 
of disease, which, through Divine mercy, she was en- 
abled to bear with much Christian fortitude. After 4 
short illness she passed gently away, in a sweet sleep, 
like an infant ; and we reverently believe, that through 
the mercy of her Saviour, she is now in a mansion o! 
rest prepared for her. 
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